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For the Companion. 
A PRISONER OF THE BASTILE. 


The Bastile of St. Anthony, in prece- 
dence called the Bastile, was the most fa- 
mous and formidable prison in the world. 
For centuries it was a word of terror, and 
well might be, from the number and char- 
acter of its inmates, the occasion and 
manner of their arrest, the mode of their 
treatment, and the duration of their con- 
finement. Any one, at any moment, was 
liable to be sent there a prisoner; neither 
power nor virtue was a guaranty of safe- 
ty. They who were feared, or hated, or 
suspected by the dissolute and feeble 
French kings, and the corrupt and cor- 
rupting creatures who surrounded them, 
were thrown into this prison without trial ; 
sometimes Without accusation; and often 
secretly, their friends in ignorance of 
their fate. ‘There they might suffer and 
perish unheard, unable to communicate 
with the outer world. 

The term of their imprisonment was un- 
certain, and in so many cases proved to 
be the remaining life-time, that the most 
enduring could not always preserve them- 
selves from despair. An order, signed by 
the king, called a lettre de cachet, was all 
that was necessary for consigning a per- 
son to the Bastile. 
easily obtained. One hundred and fifty 
thousand Jedtres de cachet were issued in 
They 


were often sold and given away; the 


Such an order was 


the single reign of Louis XV. 


placa for the prisoner’s naine left a blank 
to be filled up by those who had them. 
A terrible and irresponsible power was 
thus given to many an unfit hand; and 
fathers and sons, husbands and wives, 
courtiers and favorites sent each other to 
prison almost at pleasure. The narra- 
tives of a few of the Bastile prisoners 
have been preserved, and have a most 
touching interest. 

Masers de Latude was the son of a 





PLEADING IN VAIN. 


marquis of Languedoc. He was twenty- 
five years old when he sought to excite 
the gratitude and obtain the patronage of Madame | with him remained in the garden while the other 
de Pompadour, at that time the worst and most! went to conduct him thither. He hurried down- 
powerful woman in France, by warning her of a/ stairs in advance of the turnkey, as he had for 
plot to poison her. The plot was pretended, the some time done before, locked the door at the 
powder sent to her as a poison was proved to be foot of the stairs to prevent any alarm reaching 
harmless, and Latude’s trick was discovered. | the garden, and knocked at the gate leading out 
For this act, base and dishonorable, but otherwise | of the castle, demanding, in an excited tone, to 
unimportant, Madame de Pompadour sent the | know where was the abbe who often visited a priest 
young man to the Bastile. Arrived there, he was confined there; adding, ‘Our priest has been 
stripped of his money, jewels and papers, and | waiting for him more than two hours. I have 
shut up in one of the towers.. The walls of the | been running for him in all directions.” With 
towers were forty feet in thickness at the ground | this, he passed the first sentinel, and then the 
seven feet at the summit; all the light admitted three others, and made his way to Paris. 
to the chambers of the prisoners came through; Here he sent an humble and penitent mernorial | 
élosely barred loopholes in the walls. {to the king pleading for mercy. In vain. He 
Latude was permitted a comrade in a Jew who | was at once arrested, and sent back to the Bas- 
had been imprisoned as a secret agent of the | tile, being told that it was only to ascertain by 
British. The two prisoners became friends, and | what means he had escaped. He gave a full ac- 
agreed on mutual assistance ; the one first released | count ; but instead of being released, was sent to 
was to help the other. Their agreement was, no | a dungeon, and treated with severity. The lieu- 
doubt, overheard by the spies of the place; and | tenant of police again did what he could for him, 
when Latude had been four months in prison, | and as a little light came through a loophole in 
three turnkeys entered his room, telling him that | his dungeon, he gave him books and the means of 
an order had come to set him free. The friends | writing. At the end of six months he became 
separated, the Jew reminding Latude of his prom- | impatient, and in a fit of anger and resentment 
ise. No sooner beyond the threshold than the | wrote a bitter epigram upon the woman who kept 
turnkeys informed Latude that he was only going | him inconfinement. It reached her and made her 
to another prison, Vincennes. The Jew soon| furious. His case was now utterly hopeless. For 
obtained his liberty, but thinking Latude already | eighteen months he was closely confined, scarcely 
free, ceased to interest himself for him. hearing a human vojce. The lieutenant then re- 
At Vincennes Latude’s health gave way under| moved him to a better apartment, and allowed 
the pressure of his misfortunes, and M. Berryer,|him a servant. An amiable young man under- 
the lieutenant of police, who seems to have been | took the office, but soon sunk under it, and died 
& kind-hearted man, had him removed to the most | at the end of three months. Fresh air and liberty 
comfortable apartment in the place, and allowed | might have saved him, but he was not allowed 
him to walk in the garden two hours a day. La-/| these, since a regulation of the Bastile imposed 
tude grew better, but seeing no prospect before | upon the servant the fate of the master. He could 
him but perpetual imprisonment, determined on | not be released before his master. 
escape. Nine months he waited for an opportu-| Latude had so much grief for the loss of his 
nity. At lastit came; and with boldness and cun-| friend, that the lieutenant procured for him the 
ning he made his escape from the two turnkeys | society of a young man named D’Alegre, who, 
who had him in charge, and the four sentinels at | like him, had offended Madame de Pompadour, 





claimed, and had written a letter, in which he | 


had told her of the hatred of the people for her, | 


an eighth of an inch in’ the course of @ 
night. They had no way to soften it but 
by blowing water upon it from their 
mouths, It required six months of con- 
stant labor to accomplish this work. 

The ladders were then to be construct- 
ed. From the wood supplied for fuel, 
which was eighteen or twenty inches long, 
they made the rounds of the rope ladder 
by which they were to descend from the 
tower, and the whole of that by which 
they were to scale the outer wall. La- 
tude made a saw from an iron candlestick 
with the remaining steel of the tinder box. 
He afterwards made still other tools. 
The wooden ladder, which was about 
twenty-five feet long, had one upright, 
three inches in thickness, through which 
the rounds passed, projecting six inches 
on each side. 
composed were joined by mortises and 


The pieces of which it was 


tenons, and each joint was fastened by 

two pegs, to keep them perpendicular. 
is When the pieces were finished the rounds 

were tied to them by a string, that there 

might be no mistake in putting them to- 

gether in the dark when they were to be 

used. They were then hidden under the 
floor. 

To prevent the prison spies from un- 
derstanding what they might overhear 
of their conversation, they gave curious 
The 
saw was the monkey; the reel, Anubis; 
the hooks, Tubal Cain; the wooden lad- 
der, Jacob ; the rounds, sheep ; the ropes, 
doves; a ball of thread, the little brother ; 
and the knife, the puppy dog; the hole 
where they were hidden was Polyphemus. 

Making the rope ladder was a great 


names to their tools and materials. 


work. It was to be one hundred and 
eighty feet long, and would require 


double that length of rope. They un- 
ravelled all their linen, of which they had 
a large quantity, shirts, towels, night- 
caps, stockings, drawers, handkerchiefs, 
every thing which could give thread or 
silk, and when they had a suflicient quan- 


years. His offence was less than that of Latude. |tity, they employed a night in twisting it into 
He had been led to think that she might be re- | a rope. 


The ladder they thus made was found in 
the Bastile at the time it was destroyed, and given 
to a committee, who sent it to Latude, Still an- 


and suggested the means of gaining their favor. | other rope, three hundred and sixty fect long, was 


The lieutenant had interceded with her on his 


behalf as well as on that of Latude, till’ she | 
forbade the mention of their names, vowing her | 


lasting vengeance upon them. 

Latude now determined on a second escape. 
His plan was that he and D’Alegre should make 
their way through the chimney to the summit of 


beneath, and then break through or climb the 
outer wall. For this, what tools and materials 
had these poor prisoners? D*Alegre asked this. 
‘‘My friend,” answered Latude, ‘‘it is genius 
which creates, and we have that which despair 
supplies. It will direct our hands, and once 
more I tell you, we shall be saved.” 

They first took two iron hooks from a folding 
table, and ground them to an edge on the tiles of 
their floor. They made handles to them with a 
knife converted from some of the steel of their tin- 
der box. With these hooks they raised the tiles of 
their floor to find a space where their tools and 
materials might be hidden. They found one of 
four feet and replaced the tiles. They then care- 
fully drew out the threads of two shirts, tied them 
together, and wound them into little balls. These 
they finally wound into two. balls, each of fifty 
threads, sixty feet long, which made the rope of a 
ladder twenty feet long to support them while 
they removed the bars which closed up the chim- 
ney. 

This was a work to discourage almost any one 
at the outset; any one but a prisoner who has 
no hope of regaining his liberty but in its accom- 
plishment. While laboring at it, their posture 
was so cramped and painful that they could en- 
dure it but an hour at a time, and their hands 
were covered with blood. The mortar was al- 





the gates. One of the two turnkeys who walked and had been a prisoner in consequence for three 


most as hard as iron, and they could remove but 





needed to be tied round the person first descend- 
ing and then passed through a block fastened 
above in order to steady him and prevent his fall. 
Shorter ropes were made to fasten the main one 
to a cannon, and for other purposes; so that in 
all they had more than fourteen hundred feet of 
rope. The ladders had two hundred and eight 


| the tower, then descend by a ladder to the ditch |rounds, and to prevent noise were covered with 


the linings of their morning gowns, waistcoats 
and under waistcoats. These last preparations 
occupied eighteen months. The plan of scaling 
the outer wall was nearly abandoned, on account 
of the sentinels, and they resolved to break a 





way through the wall which separated the ditch of; 
the Bastile from that of the outer side. For this 
purpose they took two of the bars of the chimney 
and an auger made of a screw from one of their 
bedsteads to which a handle was attached. Final- 
ly, they fastened the rounds into the rope ladder, 
got ready the Wooden ladder, put the two enow- 
bars into cases to prevent them from clanging,. 
|filled a portmanteau with a change of clothes 
jand a bottle of brandy to strengthen and sustain 
|them while they should work in the ditch, which 
had four or five feet of water in it, crusted over 
with ice, it being now the 25th of February. 
Supper over, and they locked in for the night, 
the time of escape had come. Latude mounted 
the chimney; before he had reached the top, the 
blood ran down his elbows and knees. He drew 
up the portmanteau and other articles by a rope, 
and then let down one end of the rope ladder, by 
means of which D’Alegre ascended. The rope 
ladder was then fastened to a cannon, and Latude 
was the first to descend the tower; at every step 
he swung so violently in the air that he would 
probably have lost his hold but for the safety rope 





around him. When D’Alegre descended Latude 
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used all his strength to steady the ladder from the 
bottom, so that he was in less danger. 

As they had feared, a sentinel on the parapet 
obliged them to givé up the idea of scaling the 
wall; they, therefore, crossed the ditch and began 
digging a hole through the wall there. They had 
but just begun when twelve feet above their heads 
they saw light thrown upon them from the lantern 
of a patrol major, and hid their heads under wa- 
ter. This they had to do several times in the 
night. ‘The wali was nearly five feet in thickness, 
and it took them nine hours to make a hole in it 
through which they could creep; the water where 
they stood reaching to their armpits and covered 
with ice. The wall was passed; but before they 
reached the road they were to take, there was an 
aqueduct six feet wide and twelve feet deep; into 


this they fell; but Latude rescued himself and | 


then his companion, drawing him out by the hair 
of his head. 

The clock sounded the hour of five. They had 
escaped. ‘They clasped each other in long and 
close embrace. They fell upon their knees and 
blessed the God who had given them His aid and 
protection. 

They hid themselves for a month, and then in 


disguise and separately left the country. But 
great efforts were made for their arrest. Nine 


thousand pounds sterling were expended for it. 
D’Alegre was soon caught, Latude remained hid- 
den a few weeks longer, suffering from fear of 
arrest and poverty. He at one time tried to sub- 
sist on grass and wild herbs alone, and his stom- 
ach rejecting them, ‘‘bought four pounds of a 
black and clay-like rye bread to eat with them.” 
For forty days he was without a change of linen. 

At last he was ensnared by means of a letter 
from his father; pounced upon in a street of Am- 
sterdam, fettered and carried back to the Bastile. 
By representing him as a desperate malefactor, 
his enemies had obtained consent of the authority 
where he was to arrest him. Again at the Bas- 
tile, he was stripped, reclothed in rags which 
were dropping to pieces, his hands and feet were 
heavily ironed, and he was thrown into one of the 
most noisome dungeons. He had a little straw to 
lie upon; nothing to cover him. The loophole 
which served for a window was so barred as to 
exclude nearly all light, but had neither glass nor 
shutters to exclude the weather. Its inner aper- 
ture, two and a half feet from the floor, was his 
chair and table, and sometimes Ite rested his arms 
and elbows on it to lighten the weight of his fet- 
ters. 

Here he found a source of interest in the rats 
which visited him. Some of these he tamed, and 
in the course of the year these pets of his amount- 
ed to twenty-six. Then he found a piece of elder 
among the straw of his bed, and formed the idea 
of making from it a flageolet. But his hands were 
fettered, and he had no tools. He managed to 
get the buckle from his waistband, and bend it 
into a kind of chisel by means of his leg irons, 
and with this he made himself a musical instru- 
ment from the bit of elder. Could we know what 
were the first notes it sounded to his sad ear, and 


what were the airs he played oftenest that suited | 


best that dungeon! 

Again he racked his mind for plans of regaining 
his libérty. He now thought of measures by 
which he might benefit his country, and in pay- 
ment for which it might set him free. He hit 
upon a valuable measure, but how could he com- 
municate it when he had neither pen, ink, nor pa- 
per, and was debarred these? For paper he 
made thin sheets of bread six inches square, for 

xens he used some of the bones of a carp, for 
ink his blood; so much of which he drew from his 
fingers that they were covered with wounds and 
enormously swelled. With these he drew up a 
memorial to the king, suggesting the measure he 
had conceived. He now demanded to see the 
major of the Bastile, to whom he represented that 
he had not long to live, and wished to see a con- 
fessor. ‘The confessor of the place was sent to 
him, to whom he showed the memorial, and who 
was delighted with it. It was sent to the king, 
and adopted by the government; but Latude was 
left to suffer in his dungeon. He devised another 
measure of public benefit. This was partially 
adopted, but Latude was left unnoticed. . 

His hope and endurance now gave way. Three 
years and a half he had been in that wretched 
dungeon, without window and without fire. He 
had suffered beyond expression. His upper lip 
had been split and his front teeth destroyed by 
continual colds in the head; his eyes were endan- 
gered by the same causes and frequent Weeping ; 
his head was often affected by a sort of apoplectic 
stroke, and his limbs were racked by cramp and 
rheumatism. He now tried to starve himself to 
death, and for five and a half days refused all 
food. His jailors forced him to eat. He then 
obtained a bit of broken glass, opened four large 
veins and bled till life was nearly gone. Again 
he was saved, and for a time quietly bore his fate. 

Fortunately, the Seine overflowed; the turnkey 
did not like to wade through the water to his cell, 
and he was removed to another apaftment, bad, 
but better than that he had left. Here he missed 
and mourned his rats, and snared a pair of 
pigeons to take their place. To obtain corn for 
them he gave the turnkey one of the seven bottles 
of wine allowed him. The turnkey insisted on 
having four, and when refused, attacked the 
pigeons to kill them. Latude in attempting to 
rescue them, killed them himself, to his great dis- 
tress. 

- A new governor was appointed over the Bas- 
tile. He pitied Latude, and obtained for him an 
interview with M. de Sartine, minister of police, 
who gave him leave to walk on the platform of the 
Bastile two hours a day, and promised to be- 
friend him. He now devised another measure for 
the government, which pleased M. de Sartine so 
much that he wished the credit of it himself, and 
offered Latude a small pension if he would relin- 
quish his claim upon it to him. Latude refused, 
and Sartine deserted him. 

His father was now dead; he had heard this 


tT 

from a sentinel who had been a soldier under him, | 
the soldier not knowing that the poor prisoner 
was the son of hi8 old officer, till he saw him faint 
at the tidings. His mother still lived, pleading 
and importuning with the authorities to release | 
her son, but in vain. In answer to intercessions 
on his behalf the intercessors were told that he | 
was the worst of criminals, one at whose crimes | 
they would shudder. 

From the platform of the prison where he | 
walked he managed to communicate by signs 
with some persons in a house opposite, and threw 
a packet into the street, which they picked up. 
It contained papers which they were to deliver to 
persons named in them. Three months and a 
half after, they held up a roll of paper on which | 
he read, in large characters, ‘‘The Marchioness 
of Pompadour is dead.” He soon wrote to the | 
lieutenant of police, claiming his freedom on this | 
ground. Sartine had given orders that her death | 
should not be mentioned in the Bastile, and him-! 
self examined Latude to ascertain how he had | 
learned it. 

“The avowal is the price of your liberty,” he 
said. 

Latude would not betray his informers, and 
soon after wrote Sartine a letter which so offended 
him that he had him removed to Vincennes, cruel- 
ly chained, suffering as one broken on the wheel. 
After fifteen months he again escaped from Vin- 
cennes, and hid himself with the persons who had 
informed him of the death of Madame de Pompa- 
dour. Knowing he could not elude the spies who 
were in search of him, he determined to make a 
personal appeal to the first minister, who was at 
ncaaliiinn. He walked two successive nights, 
hiding in a field by day, to reach there, but no 
sooner was his arrival known, than the police ar- 
rested him, and instead of his seeing the minister, 
he was again taken to Vincennes and thrown into 
a dungeon where not a ray of light entered, the 
air was never changed except at the entrance 6f 
the turnkey, the straw beneath him was rotten 
from damp, and he had little room in which to 
move, his cell being but six feet square. His 
health so failed and such were his agonies that he 
pleaded with his keepers to terminate his life. 

After eleven years at Vincennes, he was’ re- 
moved to Charenton, the madhouse of Paris, 
where malefactors were sometimes kept. Here 
he found D’Alegre, his old fellow captive, a hope- 
less maniac, in an iron cage. His sufferings haé 
overpowered his reason. He had then been ten 
years at Charenton in the same melancholy condi- 
tion, and so continued during the remainder of his 
long life. 

After two years in the madhouse, Latude’s 
friends obtained an order for his release, on con- 
dition that he should fix his abode at Montagnae, 
his native place. He quitted the prison without 
hat or coat, all his dress consisting of a tattered 
pair of breeches and stockings, a pair of slippers 
and a great coat thirty years old, which damp ha 
reduced to rottenness. He was penniless, too; 
but as he said, it was enough that he was free. 

But he lingered in Paris, told his story there, 
drew up a memorial to the king, and so gave of- 
fence to the ministers, who had him arrested on 
his way to Montagnae. They now put him in the 
Bicetre, among the very worst of criminals, where 
he suffered in every way, even from hunger, beg- 
ging for the crusts which richer prisoners threw 
away. At last, a memorial which he had en- 
trusted to a drunken turnkey was lost by him, 
and fell into the hands of Madame Le Gros, a 
mercer, whose husband was a teacher. She saw 
that the man was the victim of persecution, and 
with a perseverance and magnanimity as beautiful 
and noble as they are rare, labored and sacrificed 
unweariedly for three years till she had procured 
his liberation. She had not even seen the poor 
sufferer until she had labored for him eighteen 
months; yet she did not hesitate to risk every 
thing, even her reputation and liberty, to obtain 
justice for him. She lost her business, injured 
her health, was slandered, was threatened by the 
police, still she remitted no effort on his behalf. 
She triumphed. After thirty-five years of horri- 
ble imprisonment, Latude was set at liberty. He 











had gone into his dungeon in the first promise 
and hope of manhood, he came out from it worn, 
old, a man of sixty ; the best part of his life gone. 
But he loved liberty still, “a there were twenty 
years of it left for him. Annuities were raised 
for him and Madame Le Gros. Madame Le Gros 
received other pensions, and the Montyon gold 
medal, the prize of virtue, was awarded her by the 
French Academy. Heavy damages from the heirs 
of Pompadour were given to Latude. But better 
than all, in little more than five years the people 
levelled the Bastile to the ground, and threw its 
stones into the Siene. Even women and children 
were eager at the work of destroying this strong- 
hold of despotism. Then they had a grand ball 
upon the site. It was a ery of joy through all 
Europe, ‘‘The Bastile is taken!” In the streets of 
St. Petersburg men embraced each other as they 
echoed it. Poetry and art celebrated the event. 
In London as well as Paris the theatres repre- 
sented it. At the university of Cambridge it was 
given as the subject of a prize article. 
P. H. Puetrs. 
—~<@e—_—_—___ 
MANNER OF BURIAL AMONG THE 
OJIBWAY INDIANS. 


A dead child is brought to the grave, drawn on 
a train or Indian sled, into which a favorite dog 
has been harnessed. Arriving at the grave, the 
dog, still remaining in the train, is shot, and the 
medicine man, standing over it, addresses it thus: 
**Go on your journey to the spirit land. Long 





and weary is the way you have to go. Linger| 
not on the journey, for precious is the burden | 
you carry. Swim swiftly over the river, lest the | 
little one be lost in the stream, and never visit the | 
camp of its fathers. When you come to the camp | 
of the white-headed eagle, bark, that departed | 
ones may know who it is you bring, and come | 














and welcome the little one among its kindred | 
band.” | 


The body of the child is then laid in the grave. | touch it. 
The dog is placed beside it with a kettle of food creature can throw itself down from a 


at its head, to supply it on its journey. The| 
Ojibways suppose the soul to take a long journey 
after death, before it reaches the camp of its fa-| 
thers. There is a vast 





These quills are so elastic that the 
height upon 


its enemies without injuring itself. It lies eurleg 
up all day, and prowls about at night in search of 
plain to be crossed, on| food. Its bill of fare is rather mixed, like the in. 


which there is but little game; and a deep, rapid | gredients of a witch’s caldron, and is made up of 


river to be passed on a floating log, over which | insects, worms, 


the traveller, with great difficulty, must make his | 
way. If he be an infant the danger and difficulty 
are increased by its helplessness. Hence the idea 
of sending with it the favorite dog, to guard and 
help it on its journey. 

ndian graves are generally surrounded by a} 
small enclosure of logs, and covered with a roof| 
to protect them from the rain. On a child’s 
grave the snow or rain is seldom permitted to re- 
main. After a storm, mothers may be seen, with | 
pious care, engaged in mournful groups, carefull 





removing all the snow from the graves of their 
children.—Clark’s School Visitor. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





SONGS FOR “OUR BABY.” 
NIGHT. 
The little sparrows have their nest, 
God gives the pretty creatures rest; 
He watches o'er the smallest thing 
That nightly folds its weary wing. 
Sleep! baby, sleep! 


The nodding lilies by the stream 

With folded petals sweetly dream; 

The — daisies in the grass 

Are win ng as the night-winds pass, 
Sleep! baby, sleep! ‘ 


Now drop the fringed and dainty lid 

O’er sweetest eyes that eer were hid, 

And leave your darling baby-wiles, 

For angel-whispers, dreaming smiles, 
Sleep! baby, sleep! 


MORNING. 


Wake! darling, wake! 
Aurora's car hath sped afar, 
And chased the night away! 
The skylark springs aloft, and sings 
His happy morning lay! 


Wake! darling, wake! 
The katydid is slily hid 
Behind the ptm brake; 
The bobolink now stoops to drink 
Beside the mimic lake. 


Wake! darling, wake! 
The flowers repeat their gossip sweet; 
The morning-glory tells 
Of Zephyr’'s bliss, who stole a kiss 
Among the lily bells. 


Wake! darling, wake! 
The winsome face of Baby Grace 
Is dearer far to me 
Than dew to flower, or bird to bower, 
Or blossom to the bee. 





For the Companion. 
ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 
A HEDGE-HOG. 

How many of my young readers have ever vis- 
ited a cider-mill? What country lad or lassie is 
there that does not know how sweet cider tastes 
when sucked througha straw? But—did you no- 
tice afterwards how many worm-eaten, half-de- 
cayed things tumbled into the press under the 
name of apples? 

Cider-making upon the fine estates in England 
and Ireland is quite a different process. The ut- 
most care and cleanliness are used about the press, 
and all the worm-eaten and decayed apples are 
rejected, The best of apples are used—ripe, well- 
flavored fruit, that yields a juice more like nectar 
than our sour, hard cider. The orchards are sur- 
rounded by high stone walls, and entered only by 
heavy gates which are always locked. An or- 
chard man skilled in the art of storing fruit and 
making cider is employed, and it is his whole 
business to superintend the gathering of the fruit 
and the making of the cider. He is just as much 
responsible for the fruit as is the shepherd for 
‘‘my lord’s” flocks, and is obliged to make good 
all the losses which are occasioned by his negli- 
gence. Fruit-stealing in Europe is a serious 
business, and I wish it was in America. Many a 
poor peasant in France has been senf to the gal- 
lows for taking a few apples from a gentleman’s 
grounds. 

The orchard man upon the Earl of Hutchinson’s 
place had gathered his apples and piled them up 
in the orchard, where they would remain until 
about Christmas time; but he was much disturbed 
by noticing that the finest apples disappeared 
every night. Something must be done to detect 
the thief. Accordingly one bright moonlight 
night he concealed himself near the apples to 
watch for the rogue. 

He came at last, but in such a droll guise that 
the orchard man could hardly help laughing out- 
right. A porcupine crept up to the pile of apples 
with every quill on end, and deliberately rolled 
himself over and over until his sharp spines had 
speared as many apples as he could conveniently 
carry, then walked off, cutting “such a ridiculous 


roots, and even eggs and vegetables. 
it lives torpid in a hole lined with grass and moss, 








figure that the orchard man left him to enjoy his 
feast of apples that time, but took care not to let | 
him have another at his expense. We will not | 
bring affidavits as to the truth of this. You may | 
go to the Earl of Dunmore, Knockelofey, and ask | 
to see his orchard man, and if he is living still, 
he can prove it. 

This is a curious animal. It is protected by! 
sharp quills, and has underneath the skin a pow- 
erful muscular apparatus by which it can roll it-| 
self up and project its quills, thus forming such | 
an ugly little ball that neither dog nor fox will! 


frogs, mice, toads, snakes, snails, 
In winter 


and as its spines gather leaves, it looks like a bal] 
of autumn rubbish heaped together by the wind, 
One, which was shut up in a cave with a snake, 
gave the snake three or four quick bites, rolling 
itself up after each series of bites, until the snake 
was disabled. Then it began at the tail ang 


'Y | chewed the snake down as one would a radish, 


Hardly what we would call fair fighting for the 
snake. Mrs. P. P. Bonney, 
ee 
For the Companion. 
THE FIRST DECLAMATION. 

Many a poor school boy will sympathize with 
Tommie, in reading what follows: 

Thomas Wilson had been told by his teacher 
that he must learn ‘a piece¥ to speak. He came 
home in great perplexity, and sought out Aunt 
Caroline to tell her the doleful news. 

“Never mind, Tommie,” began auntie, so 
cheerfully that the boy’s face brightened at once. 
“J will help you; I will select a beautiful piece; 
you can learn it, a little at a time, until the whole 
is perfect, and—why, Tom, I have great faith in 
you; you will make a capital speaker, because 
you are always willing to try. We won't have 
any drawling like this—nor monotone, after this 
fashion ;—but you shall learn how to open your 
mouth and let out the sounds just as naturally as 
you do here at home.” 

Thus encouraged, Thomas went to work, and 
as it is work that conquers everywhere, Tom soon 
had a fine piece of poetry committed to memory, 
It was a feast to Aunt Caroline to hear him de- 
claim it in a tone as clear, as unaffected and per- 
fect as if the beautiful ideas were all his own. 
Again and again, to make assurance doubly sure, 
Tommie, like the docile boy that he was, recited 
his piece. 

At last the eventful, the dreaded Wednesday 
came. ‘Thomas Wilson,” called out the teacher, 
in a tone that startled our tyro worse than a thun- 
der clap. He walked out with a beating heart, 
made a graceful bow antl began. 

“Why would thou—thou—” 

Here the torrent of words that came rushing to 
his tongue was by some mysterious process staid. 
His eyes rolled in an agony from one row of up- 
turned faces to another; his heart was growing 
fuller momentarily, when a burst, not of elo- 
quence, but of hearty boo! hoo! hoo! hoos! re- 
lieved him. He bowed, walked to his seat un- 
checked, and there cried quietly until school was 
over. Aunt Caroline considerately forbore all 
allusions to it—she remembered her own school 
days, and knew how sore the sensitive little heart 
was—until some days after, when she asked, 
quietly, 

“Did you forget your piece, Tommie 2” 

“I didn’t forget it, auntie,” he burst out, impet- 
uously ; ‘‘see if I did;” and walking out into the 
floor, he bowed and recited his poem beautifully. 

‘‘Why, Tommie, what on earth made you break 
down then ?” 

“I guess—I guess—boo! hoo!” first a word 
and then a sob, “I guess—you—you’d—have 
cried—if you'd seen—er—seen—as—many girls’ 


eyes looking right at—you—as I did.” P. PB. 


+> 





LITTLE EUGENIE. 


A pretty little Parisian girl, some seven years of 
age, named Eugenie Perrault, was one day re- 
turning from school with her basket on her arm. 
It was half-past five in the afternoon, and the day 
was exceedingly cold and damp. From _ the 
frame-work of a building, on her way, there 
emerged a little girl of eight years, with a sweet, 
pleasant face, but who trembled with the cold, 
and was wet to the skin. She clasped her hands 
in entreaty, and said, ‘‘O, Mademoiselle, have 
you a bit of bread in your basket? I am very, 
very hungry.” 

*‘O, dear, yes,” said Eugenie, ‘I have some, 
and will eladly give it to you; see, here it is; but 
how wet you are, poor child !” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle,” repligd the little girl, “I 
have been out, wandering about this great, 
strange city along time. My father brought me 
to Paris from the country; he told me to wait for 
him awhile at the door of a wine-shop, but he 
went out by another door without coming for me. 
I am afraid he wanted to lose me in this great, 
crowded, lonely place.” 

‘‘Have you a mother?” asked Eugenie, with 
tears in her sweet brown eyes. 

‘*No; she is dead.” 

‘‘Have you little brothers or sisters ?” 

“Yes, there are seven of us; and we eat a 


great deal of bread; and our father says he must 


have his wine; so I suppose he thought it best to 


lose me, just as people sometimes lose kittens, 


when there are too many of them.” 
‘‘Well, poor dear,” said Eugenie, as the for- 


lorn child’s tears were rolling fast down her pale 
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cheeks,” come home with me. I have a good! The old gentleman took it, and requested the bar- 


r; she will feed you and give you a nice! 
vege you shall be ao little hee, always.” 
Then, taking the forsaken child by the hand, | 
she led her home. , 
“See, mamma,” she said, ‘there is a poor little 
+rl whose father has abandoned her, and she can- 
not find him. -You will take care of her, will you | 
not, dear mamma? You know that the blessed | 
Saviour says that whoever does good to His — 
little ones does good to Him; and He will bless 
you, mamma.” 
~The good woman could not resist this solemn 
entreaty, and from that hour the motherless little 
girl was dressed and treated as one of the family. 
The father of Eugenie kindly assented to the 
adoption of the stranger, and cheerfully took up- 
on himself the burden of her support. Yet he 
was no rich merchant or nobleman, but an honest 
and pple working man, a type founder. 
Somehow, the story of little Eugenie’s generous 
kindness—the little romance of the artisan’s hum- 
ble home—reached the ears of a young princess 
in the great palace of the Tuileries, and she sent 
to the interesting child a beautiful present, as a 
mark of her esteem. But Eugenie had better, 
sweeter rewards, in the gratitude and tender af- 
fection of her adopted sister, and in the love of 
Him who said, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” —Translated from the French by Grace 
Greenwood. 
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For the Companton. 
A LIE. 

Three school seasons in succession we had a 
teacher whom we all liked, and who was liked by 
our parents. Her sister had the school after her, 
and failed to please as well. Some of the chil- 
dren, mvself among them, took pleasure in find- 
ing fault with her. I heard my mother and sis- 
ters speak against her. 1 shrink from telling 
more, although I have told it before. So hard it 
isto humble ourselves and confess our shame! 
Andif so hard now to confess a few of our sins, 
how can we bear the final revelation when, God’s 
record opened, every dark deed, and word, and 
thought shall appear in the clear light of His purity, 
not one concealed, nor half told, nor glossed over, 
norexcused! O, give us then the name of Jesus 
for our plea; give us then His righteousness to 
cover us; else, surely we shall call upon the rocks 
and mountains to fall upon us and hide us! 

Irepeated to my schoolmates what I had heard 
spoken at home against our new teacher. My 
sisters may have suspected me of imprudence, for 
they asked Sf I had repeated their remarks. I 
wis proud, too proud to own my weakness and 
incur their blame. I said, ‘“‘No.” A lie. How 
cI tell you what I suffered then? It sickens 
me to recall it. They who have ever lied,—God 
pity them !—they perhaps may know. A heavy 
burden did I carry from that time for five long 
years, until Ged bade me lay it down at the foot 
of the cross, and accept a pardon through the 

ilood of Him who once hung crucified there, who 

had borne my sins, carried my sorrows, and by 

whose stripes { might be healed. It took but a 
moment to tell that lie, and yet five long years it 
taunted me ; @vas with me when I played, forbid- 

ding me to be happy; when I knelt to pray, con- 

demning me ; when I lay down to sleep, threaten- 
ing me, making me afraid. I never told a lie 
gain, never wanted to. I had found by it that 
in is worse, far worse than punishment or dis- 
frace. They may be borne, but who can bear 
in? Not I. It crushes me, chills and darkens 
l my life, makes me wretched, and I wonder not 

t this when I think how even the Son of God 

weat great drops of blood as He bore its burden 

orus, Blessed fact that He has borne it, so that 
he penitent soul may lay it down at His feet— 

orgiven ! P. 

——_—_~99—— 
INGENIOUSLY PUNISHED. 
It is not always well to notice the'conceit and 
lly of persons one may occasionally come in 
Patact with? but no one will deny that the pun- 


iment of the ¢oxcomb described below was well 
erited : 


4 young gentleman—with a medium size, light 
own moustache, and a suit of clothes such as 
‘uionable tailors sometimes furnish to their cus- 
ners “on accommodating terms,” that is, on the 
secure credit system—came into a hotel one af- 
moon, and, after calling for a glass of Madeira, 
med to the company and offered to bet with 
~, Present that Grant would take Rich- 
mice Nobody, however, wanting to bet, the 
wd glanced around contemptuously, and 
marked : 

T want to make a bet of some kind; I don't 
tea what it is. I'll bet any man from a 
es worth of cigars to five hundred dollars. 
"3,your time, gentlemen; what do you pro- 


ne Ping a glass of beer in one corner of the bar- 
Dick b, 2 Plain old gentleman, who looked as 
ughhe might be a farmer. He set down his 
yd addressed the exquisite. 
. fl mister, I am not in the habit of making 
7 . pe you are anxious about it, I don’t 
J ‘sratify you. So I'll bet you a levy’s 
- of sixes that I can pour a quart of molasses 
your hat and turn it out a solid lump of mo- 
tog candy in two minutes by the watch.” 
one!” said the exquisite, taking off his hat 
' anding it to the farmer. 
was a new hat, and shone like black satin. 


| cheap sort, at six cents a quart; that’s the kind I 


keeper to send for a quart of molasses—‘‘that 


use in this experiment,” said he, handing six cents 
to the bar-keeper. 

The molasses was brought, and the old farmer, 
with a very grave and mysterious countenance, 
poured it into the dandy’s hat, while the exquisite 
took out his watch to note the time. 

Giving the hat two or three shakes, with a 
Signor Blitz-like adroitness, the experimenter 
placed it on the table, and stared into it and 
watched the wonderful process of consolidation. 
‘Time up,” said the dandy. 
The old farmer moved the hat. ‘Well, I do 
believe it aint hardened,” said he, in a tone ex- 
—— of disappointment; ‘‘I missed it some- 
ow or other that time, and I suppose I've lost 
the bet. Bar-keeper, let the gentleman have the 
cigars—twelve sixes, mind, and charge them in 
the bill.” 
“What of the cigars!” roared the exquisite, 
“‘you’ve spoilt my hat that cost me five dollars, 
and you must pay for it.” 
‘‘That wasn’t in the bargain,” timidly answered 
the old gentleman; “but I'll let you keep the 
molasses—which is a little more than we agreed 
for,” 
Having drained the tenacious fluid from his 
beaver as best he could into a spit-box, the man 
of moustache rushed from the place—his fury not 
much abated by the sound of ill-suppressed laugh- 
ter which followed his exit. He made his com- 
plaint at the police office, but as it appeared that 
the experiment was tried with his own consent, 
no damages could be recovered. 


A CUTE LAWYER. 


A gentleman, dying, left all his estate to a 
monastery, on the condition that, on the return of 
his only son, who was then abroad, the worthy 
fathers should give him ‘whatever they should 
choose.” When the son came home he went to 
the monastery, and received but a small share, the 
monks choosing to keep the greater share them- 
selves. A barrister, to whom he went to mention 
the case, advised him to sue the monastery, and 
promised to gain the cause. The gentleman fol- 
lowed his advice. 

‘*The testator,” said the ingenious barrister, 
‘thas left his son that share of the estate which 
the monks should choose; these are the express 
words of his will. Now, it is plain what part they 
have chosen, by what they keep for themselves. 
My client, then, stands upon the words of the 





were hotter and his aching head was worse. At 

last they sent for the old physician. He came, 

and was so pleasant and sociable that Willie was | 
quite ashamed of having dreaded his visit so} 
much. He promised him a ride on his old horse, | 
made ‘‘shadow sheep” on the wall in the firelight, | 
and told funny things that his loud-ticking watch 

said, till, altogether, you’d never have guessed | 
he was a doctor, but for his looking at Willie's | 
tongue a minute, and sjust feeling of his pulse; | 
and that wasn’t much. | 

Well, after awhile he went away, and then it 
came out that he had left a large dose of oil for 
Willie to take, hoping it would make him well, | 
If you ever took oil you won't blame our little | 
boy much because he dreaded it. | 

But after a little struggle to keep the cross | 
looks and the tears away, he told his mother to 
bring it to him. She poured it out and prepared 
it as well as she could, but it was still a pretty hard 
dose to manage. Willie thought so, any way. 

He'd take the glass in his hand, and then he'a| 
set it down again. Up again he'd raise it, quite | 
to his lips, and you'd think in another minute it 
would be gone, and then he’d look so sick and 
say, ‘‘I can’t!” 

At last a bright thought struck him. ‘‘Mother,” 
said he, decidedly, ‘‘will you bring me my picture 
of Maj. Anderson?” is mother brought it. 
‘‘Now hold it right there where I can see it,” | 
said he; ‘I'd scorn to be a coward with such a| 
brave man looking at me!” And down went the | 
medicine ! 

I never saw Willie, but I can think just how he | 
looks.. A brave face he has, I know; a brave | 
boy he is and a brave man he will be. 


cheers for Willie, say I! And let’s all try to be 
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TRINITY COLLECTION OF CHURCH 
MUSIC. 


Containing the Psalms and Hymn Tunes, Chants. &c., used in 
Trinity Church, New York, and its Three Chapels. By Epwarp 
Hopces, of Sidnev College, Cambridge, England, with valuable 
additions by the Editor, 8. PARKMAN TUCKERMAN, Organist and 
Director of Music in St. Paul's Church, Boston. Just published 
by OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Street. Price, 
Cloth, $3; Boards, $2,50; on receipt of which copies will be sent, 

@ post-paid. 30—lw 











DOWN LOW. 

Ye that are down low with disease, whose bodies are covered 
with Sores, Ulcers, Nodes, with swollen Glands and Joints, with 
Salt Rheum, Skin Eruptions, who are banished from the com- 
panionship of the beautiful and healthy, who are debarred the 
joys and pleasures of life—rejoice—for a cure is offered you, in 





will, ‘Let me have,’ says he, ‘the part which 
they have chosen, and I am satisfied;’” and he 
gained the suit. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





PICKING UP CHIPS. 


“Get me a basket of chips, Aaron,” said his 
mother. Aaron was a great lubberly boy, eight 
years old. He had plenty of brothers and sisters, 
some older and some younger than himself, and 
between them he managed to get rid of all the 
work possible, till they all agreed that it cost 
more than it came to, to make him do any thing 


him, but let him grow up as lazy as a boy could 
be. This time his mother was left alone, with 
only himself and sick little Johnny lying on a bed, 
and as she was hurrying up the work she asked 
Aaron to help her. He did not stir, when his 
mother said again, ‘‘Get me some chips, my son.” 
Aaron began to cry, and as all lazy people will, 
he grumbled that he had so much to do. 

“Chips, chips,” said he, ‘I have tq pick up 
chips all the time.” 

His mother said nothing, but looked very sad, 
and a heavy tear stood in her eye. She did not 
know what to do with the boy, for she had tried 
all means to cure him of his laziness in vain. So 
she kept at her ironing without looking up, but 
feeling as wretched as possible. 

Little Johnny was only three years old, but he 
was old enough to feel sorry for his poor mother. 
He had fallen and broken his leg a few weeks be- 
fore, and during all his pain and sickness his 
mother had nursed him with the tenderest care. 
He loved her more and more every day, and 
could not bear to see her troubled. He looked 
at Aaron, who was blubbering away and leaning 
over a chair-back, and at his mother so pale, 
tired, and distressed. until his little heart was 
ready to break with shame and sorrow. 

Presently he slid down from the bed and crept 
over the floor, for his broken leg would not suffer 
him to walk, and disappeared through the door. 
After a long time he returned, crawling painfully 
along, bringing a chip in each hand and one in his 
mouth! Tt sight was too much for Aaron. All 
at once the meanness and wickedness of his lazy 
habits rose up before him, and from that instant 
he began to reform. The coarseness and dullness 
of his countenance disappeared, and every one 
said, ‘‘How handsome he is growing!” while he 
only knew how much happier he became. Bad 
habits are not overcome in an instant, but if ever 
Aaron was tempted to follow his evil ways again 
the image of poor little Johnny with the chip in 
his mouth would set him right at once. Aaron 
has grown to manhood now, and his father says 
he is the best child he has got. Johnny is a min- 
ister, but I presume he never opened his mouth 
to better purpose than he did when he used it for 
a chip basket.—Christian Times. 


——_+or-- 
TAKING PHYSIC. 
Willie D. was very sick. His kind mother had 














done all she could-for him, and his brother Char- 
lie had left his snow-fort and his skating to sit 
down at his side and comfort the little fellow; 
still he grew no better, but every day his hands 


for the family; so they seldom asked a favor of 


DR. RADWAY’S RENOVATING RESOLVENT, 


that will rid you of your disease, and restore you to health and 
the society of your friends. 

If afflicted with Scrofulous, Chronic diseases, Syphilis, Ulcers, | 
Fever Sores, Skin Eruptions, White Swellings, Rickets, Chronic | 
Rheumatisin, Gout, St. Vitus’ Dance, King's Evil, Blotches, Pim- | 
ples, Tetter, use Radway’s Renovating Resolvent; this remedy | 

Price $1 per bottle. 


will cure gou 
Sold by Mruggists everywhere. 30—lw 





te PERRY DAVIS’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. — The 
great Family Medicine of the age! Every Volunteer should have 
a bottle, in cases of sudden attacks of disease. 

Pain Killer, taken internally, should be adulterated with milk 
and water, and sweetened with sugar, or made into a syrup with 
molasses. For a cough, a few drops on sugar, eaten, will be 
more effective than any thing else. For Sore Throat, gargle the 
throat with a mixture of Pain Killer and water, and the relief is 
immediate and cure positive. 

It should not be forgotten that the Pain Killer is equally as 
good to take internally as to use externally, Each bottle is 
wrapped with full directions for its use. 

Price 35c, 75¢ and $1,50 per bottle. 


29—2w(17) 





at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and cry- 
ing with the excruciating pain of cutting teeth? Ifso, go at once 
and get a bottle of MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. It 
will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it; 
there is no mistake about it. There is not a mother on earth who 


late the bowels, and give rest to the mother, and relief and health 
to the child, operating like magic. It is perfectly safe to use in 
all cases, and pleasant to the taste, and is the prescription of one 
of the oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the United 
States. Prite 35 cents. Sold everywhere. 27i—4w 





NEWHALL’S CHALLENGE! 





Any one who has tried 
NEWHALL’S CHALLENGE COFFEE, 


must acknowledge that it is rightly named, for it is unequalled by 
any substitute for the expensive kinds of Coffee. 
No one should fail to try it. ‘ 


MANUFACTURED BY 
H. B. NEWHALL, 
No. 36 South Market Street......Boston. 


And sold by Grocers throughout the country. 
25—4teop 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Doctor Kennepy, OF Roxsury, Mass., 


Has discoveréd in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 


_ 2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach. 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
rheumatism. 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 
1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by canker in the stomach, 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

1 to?2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 


wels. 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 
ciating disease. 

By following the directions in the pamphlet around each bottle, 
and by a judicious application of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
MENT, SCROFULA OINTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken root, is ara Awad rmanently cured. Manu- 





factured by DONALD NNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. Price $1. 
For sale by all Druggists. 14—lyis 


Three | 
like him! | 
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MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!!—Are you disturbed | 


| 
has ever used it, who will not tell you at once that it will regu- | 


FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PATENTED Oct. 15, 1863.) 


A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 
BLACK, . 
BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, ss 
DARK BLUE, FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWN, 


CLARET BROWN, LIGHT BROWN, 
SNUFF BROWN, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel. 
CHERRY, 


CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, 

DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB, DARK 

LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT 
MAGENTA. 

For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades cap be produced from 
the same dye. The process is simple, and any one can use the 
dye with perfectesuccess. Directions in English, French and 
German, inside of each package. 


GREEN, 





MAIZE, 

MAROON, PURPLE, 

ORANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, SLATE, — 
PINK, SALMON, SOLFERINO, 


SCARLET, VIOLET, 
LEATHER. 

For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with many 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on Dyeing 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price—l0 cents, Man- 
ufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 

260 Broapway, Boston. 





For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 26—3meop 
256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 
256. 256. 256. 256. 
_@ 
HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


256. 
37—ly 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $25. 
. SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 

| by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 

| cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 

3—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 


HUNNEWELL'S ECLECTIC PILLS—TxHE TRUE FORM OF A 
CATHARTIC.—By the application of true Medical Laws, both char- 
| acter and economy are combined in this most valuable Pill. To 
| prevent putting into the stomach such quantities of indigestible 
and injurious drugs usually contained in Pills that require from 
| four to six to get a decent cathartic, and to prevent the Griping 
Pains so erroneously judged to be evidence of character, w he 
study in this development. The dose seldom exceeding ONE, and 
never more than TWO Pills, settles the question cf economy, and 
confidence is asked to test their true character in Dyspepsia, Cos- 
tiveness, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Piles, all derangements 
of the Stomach and Bowels, and as a true Family Pill. For Worms 
they are a sure cnre. 
¢2@~ For sale by all wholesale and retail dealers. * 
JOHN JINNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mass. 
41—oct, jan, april, july. 








| 
| WISTAR’S BALSAM 
| ines 

| 


WilnLD CHaAaams 


| THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 





| COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, DIF 
| FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOABSE, 

} NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 

EVERY AFFECTION OF 

THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


| 
} 
| INCLUDING EVEN 
| 


| CONSUMPTION. 





\ 


| sought after now as on its first introduction aiany years since, 


| when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a furore 


This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as much 


was excited in the invalid community. The same results follow 
| its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema- 
| cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedial agent— 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, speedy and 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 
incomparable. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popular is 
it everywhere, that t& is unnecessary to recount its virtues. Jts 
works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant and volun- 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and settled 
disease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor and health, 
We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, that 


Cannot be Discredited. 





UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 


From Rev. FRANCIS LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BRIDGEPORT JANUARY 21, 1564. 
Messrs. 8. W. FowLe & Co.: 

Gentlemen,—I consider it a duty which I owe to suffering 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dk. WisTar’s BaL- 
SAM OF WILD CHERRY. I have used it—when I have had occa- 
sion for any remedy for Coughs, Colds or Sore Throat—tor many 
years, and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve and 
cure me. I have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and 
looked forward to the delivery of two sermons on the following 
day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam my 
hoarseness has invariably been removed, and I have preached 
without difficulty. 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. “TS 

Entirely unsolicited I send you this testimonial, whic. you are 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam 
does not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 
and fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath. 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL, 


From R. FEtLows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“T have made use of this preparation for several years, and it 
has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment of 
severe and long-standing coughs. I know of one patient, now in 
comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but for 
its use, I consider would not now be living.” 


From Prof. E. T, Quer, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy. 


“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequently 
used Dr. WisTaR's BALSAM OF WILD CuErry for Coughs, Colds 
and Sore Throats, to which I, in common with the rest of man- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consider 
it the very best remedy for such cases with which I am acquainted.” 





Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry.. 
Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 
medicines. 6—eowly 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, JULY 28, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. | 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar a} 
year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 


One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. 


For the Companion. 
DOMESTIC HABITS OF THE ASSAMESE. 
From a Correspondent in Assam. 

My young frieads, probably, all know that 
the people of oriental countries eat with their 
hands, and we all very naturally feel a disgust 
with such a practice, but this feeling is somewhat 
relieved by a knowledge of the scrupulous neat- 
ness of the people in their eating habits. 

Beside the preparations for eating of which I} 
have spoken, such as bathing, changing clothes, 
scouring dishes, &c., the ‘‘vandhoni,” or kitchen, 
as we should say, is also daily thoroughly 
cleansed; the mud floor is made smooth and 
hard by being rubbed over with a mixture of 
cowdung, mud and water. The kitchen is usual- 
ly separate from the house with all ‘‘well to do” 
natives ; ayd the poorest have a corner in their 
house from which every thing is excluded except 
cooking and eating, and from religious scruples 
the place is kept extremely neat. 

They seem carefully to avoid being seen while 
eating, but if you should be favored with a peep, | 
you would see them squatted on the floor of their | 
randhoni, with a dish of rice, a bowl of curry and 
an urn of water on the floor in front of each; | 
with the right hand (they are very particular nev- | 
er to touch food with the left,) you would see | 
them take a little curry from the bowl in their fin- | 
gers, convey it to the rice, mix it with a handful, | 
then press it together in the palm of the hand and | 
toss it into their mouths in no very genteel quan- | 
tities. | 

One thing would surprise you more than any | 
thing else,—to see the men cating by themselves, | 





while the women are acting as servants to the 
If there are children they 
are privileged to eat with their father, but the 
mother must take her food afterwards in solitude. 
She may cat the leavings of her master, but caste 


*‘Jords of creation.” 


rules will not allow him to taste any thing left 
from a former meal. To him it is unclean. 

In general, however, women are not ill treated; 
in the domestic management of a family they ap- 
pear to have a suitable amount of control, and no 
heavy work is laid upon them unsuitable to their | 
strength. Women usually perform all the house- 
hold duties. If there is an old man or woman| 
not able to do any harder work, the cooking al- | 
ways devolves on him or her. But the men in 
this country are not all dependent on the other 
sex for any domestic work. Every man knows 
how to cook and wash as well as his wife, and! 
often does both. When away from home, he 
takes his own food and dishes, and cooks for him- 
self, as a matter of course. Cooking in English 
families is always done by men; but they are 
Mussulmen and not Hindoos; caste forbids their 
doing such work. 


The devout Hindoo before eating repeats the 
name of his god, ‘‘Ram, Ram.” So sacred do 
they consider the time of eating, that they will 
not bear interruption for any cause. If a person 
is touched after bathing he is unclean, and must | 
bathe again before he can eat; after he has com-| 
menced eating, if he is called, he will not answer, | 
if he did it would break his caste. 

Two regular meals daily is the invariable cus- 
tom both among Europeans and natives, not only 
in Assam, but all over India. The morning meal 
occurs between ten and twelve o'clock, and the 
evening meal an hour or two after sundown. It 
is a habit with many natives to continue their 
eating, smoking and chatting till midnight. Be- 
tween these two meals many take a luncheon, or 
tiffin, as it is termed in India. The native’s tiffin | 
consists of fruit, popped rice, sweetmeats, and 
the like. The time of eating is of course varied 
by circumstances ; day laborers must eat early or 
not eat at all; not unfrequently they work the 
whole day without eating; sustaining themselves 
by chewing “¢éamul-pan,” that is, a quid of mixed 
tobacco, lime and betel-nut, a sine qua non, which 
is to be found about the house or clothing of 
every Assamese, S. R. Warp. 

Sibsagar, Assam, Feb. 22, 1864. 

saiasbestaalllalieradiint 
A DARK HOUSE. 

A dark house is always an unhealthy house, al- 
ways an ill-aired house, always a dirty house. | 
Want of light stops growth, and promotes scrof- | 
ula, rickets, &c., among children. People lose 
their health in a dark house, and if they get ill, 
they cannot get well again in it. Three out of 


| 


many negligences and ignorances in managing the , 


—Florence Nightingale. 


|told she had once been what she then was not. 
| She addressed the President, and said, with his 


| They went to the hyena, and the white man asked 
him, “Is it right that the snake should want to 
| bite me, though I helped her, when she lay un- 


health of houses generally, I will here mention as | 
specimens. First, that the female head in charge | 
of any building does not think it necessary to visit | 
every hole and corner of it every day. Second, | 
that it is not considered essential to air, to sun| 
and clean rooms while uninhabited. Third, that 
one window is considered enough to air a room. 





VARIETY. 





THE PAUPER’S CHILD. 


slack were the hills, and the cold winds were sweeping 
Their cloud-shadowed sides with a desolate moan; 
And a poor little wanderer, barefoot and weeping, 
Was treading their frost-bitten footpaths alone. 


His father and mother were sleeping together 
Where over their bosoms the dark clods were piled ; 
Untroubled they slept, while the sere mountain heather 
Was wet with the tears of their shelterless child. 


The birches and beeches their bare limbs were swinging 
Aloft to the winter sky, sombre and gray ; 

The drear winds of winter sad anthems were singing, 
But still the young wanderer held on his way. 


The sweet-scented cedars and dark pines before him 
Were soughing and sobbing, as swept by the blast; 

The tall hemlocks sighed as their branches waved o'er him, 
While over crisp mosses his bleeding feet passed. 


His tears gemmed the mosses; his blood stained the heather; 
His brown hair streamed out on the winter winds wild; 
But low in their pauper's grave, sleeping together, 
His father and mother dreamed not of their child. 


The shadows of night settled dark on the mountain; 
‘The feathery snow began softly to fall; 

The frost was enchaining both river and fountain, 
Preparing the earth for its beautiful pall. 


The little one stumbled; his sore feet were weary,— 
Their desolate march through the desert was o'er; 
His couch was a hard one; his chamber was dreary ; 
But lone on the mountains he wanderec no more. 


The spirit-like snow-flakes came softly around him; 
And gently they covered the sleeper forlorn; 

Thus pitying Nature a winding-sheet found him, 
And buried him deep ere the light of the morn. 


O, thou whose full. coffers are still overflowing, 
Whose home is a palace, whose revenue sure, 
In the land to which paupers and princes are going, 
Beware that thou meet not the curse of the poor. 
 Waseenen and Reflector. AvuGusTA MoorRE. 


+o 


THE ELOQUENCE OF GRIEF. 
The American philanthropist, Gov. Briggs, re- 
lated the following affecting narrative : 





The inhabitants of a thriving borough in Pennsyl- 
vania assembled, as was their custom, to decide 
what number (if any) of licenses the town should 
petition for from the county court, from whence 
they were issued. There was a very full attend- 
ance. The magistrate presided, and the physi- 
cian, deacon and pastor of the village were on 
the platform. One of the most respectable citi- 
zens, after a short speech, moved that the meet- 
ing petition for the usual number of licenset, and 
not give way to any excitement. When it was 
about to be almost universally adopted, agd the 
President was going to put the motion 4 the 
meeting, an object rose in a distant part of the 
meeting, and all eyes were instantly turned in 
that direction. It was an old woman, poorly clad, 
and whose careworn countenance was the power- 
ful index of no light sufferings; and yet there 
was something in the flash of her bright eye that 


permission, she wished to say a few words to the 
meeting. 

She had come because she heard they were go- 
ing to decide the ‘‘license question.” 

“You,” said she, ‘tall know who I am. You 
once knew me as the mistress of one of the best 
estates in the borough. Ionce had a husband 
and five sons, and woman never had a kinder hus- 
band,—mother never had five better or more af- 
fectionate sons. But where are they now? 

‘Doctor, L ask where arethey now? In yonder 
burial ground there are six graves filled by that 
husband and these five sons; and, O, they are all 
drunkards’ graves! Doctor, how came they to be 
drunkards? You would come and drink with 
them, and you told them that temperate drinking 
would do them good. And you, too, sir, (ad- 
dressing the pastor) would come and drink with 
my husband; and my sons thought they might 
drink with safety because they saw you drink. 

‘*Deacon, you sold them rum, which made them 
drunkards. You have now got my farm, and all 
my property, and you got it all by rum! And 
now I have done my errand, I go back to the 
poor-house, for that is my home? 

** You, doctor, you, reverend sir, and you, dea- 
con, I shall never meet again until we meet 
at the bar of God, where you, too, will meet 
my ruined and lost husband and those five sons, 
who, through your means and influence, fill the 
drunkard’s grave !” 

The old woman sat down. 
vailed until broken by the President, who rose to 
put the question to the meeting—‘'Shall we peti- 
tion the court to issue the licenses to the borough 
for the ensuing year?” and then one unbroken 
‘‘No!” which made the very walls re-echo with 
the sound, told the result of the poor old woman’s 
appeal. 

——E 
THE WHITE MAN AND THE SNAKE. 


A white man, it is said, met a snake upon 
whom a large stone had fallen and covered her, 
so that she could not rise. The white man lifted 
the stone off the snake, but when he had done so 
she wanted to bite him. The white man said, 
“Stop, let us both go to some wise person.” 


der a stone and could not rise?” ‘The hyena 
(who thought he could get his share of the white 
man’s body,) said: “i 
“If you were bitten what would it matter?” 
Then the snake wanted to bite him, but the 
white man said, again: 
‘Wait a little, and let us go to other wise peo- 
ple, that I may hear whether this is right.” They 





Perfect silence pre- | 





went and met the jackal. The white man said to 





the jackal: ‘‘Is it right that the snake wants to | 
bite me, though I lifted up the stone which lay 
upon her?” 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MBS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


The jackal replied : “I do not believe that the) yer preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale jp 


snake could be covered by a stone and could not | the 


United States and Canada, but within the past few years, > 
upply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 


rise. Unless I saw it with my two eyes I would | ()2P2 


not believe it. 
see, at the place where you say it happened, | 
whether it can be true.” 

They went and arrived at the place where it| 
had happened. The jackal said: ‘Snake, lie} 
down, and let thyself be covered.” | 

The snake did so, and the white man covered | 
her with a stone; but, although she exerted her- 
self very much, she could not rise. Then the 
white man wanted again to release the snake, but 
the jackal interfered, and said, ‘‘Do not lift the 
stone. She wanted to bite you; therefore she 
may rise by herself.” 

‘hen they both went away and left the snake 
under the stone.—Book of Hottentot Fables. 


+o 
HOW TO TELL A LADY. 


Two ladies shall get into an omnibus, and, 
though we never saw either one before, we shall 
select the true lady. She does not titter when a 
gentleman, handing up her fare, knocks off his 
hat or pitches it awry over his nose; nor does 
she receive her change after this (to him) incon- 
venient act of gallantry, in grim silence. She 
wears no flowery brocade to be trodden under 
foot, nor ball-room jewelry, nor rose-tinted 
gloves; but the lace around her face is scrupu- 
louslv fresh, and the strings under her chin have, 
evidently, been handled only by dainty fingers. 
She makes no parade of a watch, if she wears 
one; nor does she draw off her dark, neatly fit- 
ting glove to display ostentatious rings. Still, we 
notice, nestling in the straw beneath us, such a 
trig little boot, not paper-soled, but of an anti- 
consumption thickness. The bonnet upon her 
head is plain straw, neatly trimmed; for your 
true lady never wears a ‘‘dress hat” in an omni- 
bus. She is quite as civil to the poorest as to 
the richest person who sits beside her, and equal- 
ly regardful of their rights. If she attracts atten- 
tion, it is by the unconscious grace of her man- 
ner and person, not by the ostentation of her 
dress. 


! 
| 


oo 
FOUR CHILDREN SMOTHEREDIN ACHEST. 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Herald says that in the 
township of Newburg a man named Andrew 
Schoger and wife went into the field with their 
eldest boy, to get a load of hay, leaving four 
children—Mary, aged seven years, Charles, ten 
years, John four years, and Catherine, one year 
old—at home. The parents told the children to 
go into the corn-house and shell some corn for 
the chickens. Returning from the field, the chil- 
dren could not be found. Search was made, the 
neighbors rallying to the assistance of the dis- 
tressed family, and the search of the premises, in- 
cluding the corn-house and the woods, was con- 
tinued through the night, but without success. 
The next day the corn-house was again searched, 
and on opening an old German chest standing 
there, the children were found, smothered to 
death. The children, at play, had got into the 
chest, and had either themselves shut down, the 
lid or the lid fell down, and a spring lock shut 
them in that living tomb. 


4 
+o 


CHINESE CIVILITIES. 


The Chinese are singularly affected in their 
personal civilities. If a Chinese is asked how he 
finds himself in health, he answers, ‘‘Very well; 
thanks to your abundant felicity.” If they would 
tell a man that he looks well, they say, ‘*Pros- 
perity is painted on your face ;” or, ‘‘Your air an- 
nounces your happiness.” If you render them 
any servic® they say, ‘‘My thanks shall be immor- 
tal.” If you praise them, they answer, ‘‘How 
shall I dare to persuade myself of what you say 
of me?” And if you dine with them, they tell 
you at parting, ‘‘We have not treated you with 
sufficient distinction.” 





A NOVEL CHARGE FOR A CANNON. 


Two boys were strolling in the grounds at 
Rampsbeck Lodge the other day, and entered 
the battery, when one of the lads put his hand in- 
to the mouth of a cannon, and discovered a bird’s 
nest contaming five eggs. It is to be hoped that 
the nest will be unmolested until the parents have 
hatched and discharged their young.—Carlisle 
Examiner. 





+> 


JUVENILE WIT. 


“Can you tell me, Bill, how it is a rooster al- 
ways keeps his feathers sleek and smooth ?” 

**No,” said Bill. 

‘Well, he always carries his comb es 








A rro@ fell out of a block of sandstone which 
some workmen were breaking at Johnston, Pa., a 
few days since. The stone was known not to 
have been disturbed since it was quarried thirty 
years ago; and how long the frog, which was 
squeezed as flat asa cent, had been in it before 
that can only be a matter of conjecture. Imme- 
diately on falling out, the reptile began to swell 
and move, and ina short time became quite lively. 


An old fellow came into a tavern on a cold, 
biting day, and said he guessed when Dr. Kane 
came away from the North Pole he forgot to shut 
the door after him. 


‘How do you define ‘black as your hat ?’” said 
a schoolmaster to one of his pupils. 
‘Darkness that may be ‘felt,’” replied the 
youthful wit. 


‘Pray, Mr. Abernethy, what is the cure for 
gout?” asked an indolent and luxurious citizen. 
‘‘Live upon sixpence a day, and earn it!” was 


heir exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liveryog;. 


Therefore, come, let us go and | Alsoim Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparajso. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turnmg grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails - 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFigg 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity and re. 
tresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impar,. 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes al! dandruq, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair trom falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 


DEPOT, 1398 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, 
5l—lyp 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON 





se We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new sca 
Pianos, with greaily improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our smali size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and best Parlor instrument extant; while our Sguare 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 

&@~ Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 

Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica- 
ion. 32—ly 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 


Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian P1ay1, 
KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful luxuriance and color throftgh life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, ani 
retain it in aby REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. 

it will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
‘tully permanent dark glossy appearance. 

It will Remove ali Dandrugt keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 


IT IS A LUXURY! ‘IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. # 
Clitf Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 56—lyis 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Privateindividuals who conten- 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give met 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 0: al 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan | have of late adopted, of giving a trade discount 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any sc@ool sending Bt 
thewr ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish 10,i0- 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privileged 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examinatio. 
This new feature of trade commends itselt to all our Sabbatt 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on thi 
principlein all parts of New England. 


36— HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornuut. 





‘ 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the follewing CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMIL); 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipi oi it 
price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spirittial Truths Familiar! 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samue) Hopkin. 
i6mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCIRINES. By Nehemiah Adam 
D. LD. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development “ 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. lpi, 
cloth, 85 cents. 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Futut 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. LD. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERS 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 812) 
Cloth, $3,00. 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mi 


com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60cents. 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns, > 
Db. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


MY MOTHRR; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By * 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, lim? 
cloth, 40 cents. 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth,# 


cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary & 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. k. William! 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. : 
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